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‘* A figure of fun ; an antidote to melancholy ; an irresis- 
tible incitement to laughter. One whose face is his for- 
tune ; but, who, too often depending upon that, neglects 
to cultivate genius and genuine humour. 

°© Thespian Lexicon.’*. 

‘* Let peals of laughter, Liston, round thee break, 

Thou unconcern’d can’st hear the mighty crack ; 

Pit, Box, and Gallery, in convulsions hurl’d, 

Thou stand’st unshook amidst a bursting world !” 

Pore. 


THOSE comedians who are the most happy in their study 
of nature might very probably, with the slightest attention,, 
become equally happy in caricature, for as they must learn 
to separate nature from its contrarieties, so they must un- 
doubtedly understand the contrarieties to be separated. 
Gareick who understood nature in all its differences, was 
an admirable mimic, and we can discover no natural come- 
dian of the present day who is not also an excellent cari- 
caturist, unless indeed we except DowTon, who seems to 
have no powers but for powerful nature. A natural actor, 
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however, may be said to be natural in two distinct senses ; 
he may be correct in the representation of nature, or he 
may be correct in the representation of the deviations from 
nature, and either of these correctnesses is called natural, 
for this word is applied to imitations not in its expression 
of the qualities ofnature only, but in its relation to any ap- 
pearance in life, natural or artificial, involuntary or as- 
sumed : thus we should say, that Mrs. S1ppons is natural 
in her expression of grief, which is a natural passion, and 
that Mr. MATHEWs is natural in his imitation of Punch, 
who is certainly no very natural personage. 

In Mr. Liston’s est performances he may be called na- 
tural in every sense of the word: his accuracy of concep- 
tion enables him to represent with equal felicitv the most 
true characters, and the most affected habits, and he passes 
from the simplest rustic, to the most conceited pretender 
with undiminished easiness of attainment. The actor sel- 
dom carries him beyond the characteristic strength of his 
part ; he adds nothing of stage affectation, and he dimi- 
nishes nothing of nature ; yet his peculiar manner is so ir- 
resistibly humourous, that he can put his audience into good 
humour with Jess effort perhaps than any other comedian 
on the boards. What DrypeEN said of SHADWELL in an 
intellectual sense, may be applied to Liston in an imitas 
tive one, for he must be 

- own’d without dispute, 
Thro’ all the realms of nonsense, absolute.” 


This never-failing power of imparting good humour, may 
be attributed in a great degree to the inexpressibly droll 
expression of his inimitable countenance—which is one of 
the most unaccountable ever witnessed. What CoLLey 
CipBer tells us of NokEs, that “‘ he scarcely ever entered, 
but he was saluted by a general laughter which the very 
sight of him provoked, and nature could not resist,” is 
exactly descriptive of the sensation, invariably excited by 
she ‘countenance of Liston. ‘‘ My face is my fortune” 
should assuredly be taken by him for his motto. His visage 
is undoubtedly a nonpareil, and we really think that 


*¢ When Nature was forming an ugly face, 
She certainly moulded this Thespian’s face, 
As a sample for all the rest,” 
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Shall we say that perhaps he would have beon a still better 
actor had he been born with a less ludicrous countenance ? 
for he who can, at will, command a laugh from the whole 
house, must often be seduced into a neglect of study, and 
led to rely solely upon the physiognomical euxiliary; and 
yet his acting is of that peculiarly original nature as to defy 
any thing like a successful imitation or even competition; 
for so forcible is it, that it is frequently utterly impossible 
for those performers who are even in the habit of constant- 
ly appearing with him, to restrain their laughter ; as in- 
stances in support of this we would only refer to his Lord 
Grizzle, in ** Tom Thumb,” his Neddy Bray, in “ X.Y.Z.” 
and his Lubin Log, in ‘* Love, Law, and Physic.” Even 
in his mere walk there is something so excessively outré, 
that it has not unfrequently thrown the whole theatre into 
convulsions of laughter. The air of vacant stupidity which 
he sometimes assumes, as well as the sort of self-satisfac- 
tion with which he crowns a bold stroke, are both irresisti- 
ble provocatives to mirth; both these are displayed on his 
first entering the stage inthe latter character—the eager 
avidity with which he enquires after all his parcels—the 
knowing style in which he hints to the stage coachman, 
that the customary tribute is “‘ guite optional ,”’ the expres- 
sion with which he draws forth the sixpence ; and the satis- 
factory composure with which he returns it to his pocket, 
are all depicted in a style that it is next to impossible to 
equal. It is in the personation of these compounds of vul- 
garity, folly, and conceit, of the modern drama, that he 
principally excels. Nothing that the stage can produce 
surpasses the cleverness with which he portrays the absur- 
dity, the ignorance, and chuckling self-conceit of these 
amiable personages. There may be observed a genera] 
repose of limb and intellect in his style of acting exqui- 
sitely conducive to the character of contented folly ; he can 
seem at ease with all around him, but most voluptuously 
so with himself: his smile of conceit is most peculiarly sig- 
nificant and enjoying—it cannot, therefore, but be supposed 
that in the rawness of country simplicity he excels all his 
contemporaries. A mere rusticity is not very difficult of 
conception, for it exhibits itself entirely in personal habits 
and those the most easy of +. because they require 
Y 
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little or no controul of limbs, or of countenance: but the 
different expressions of absolute inexperience, its astonish- 
ment, its affected incredulousness, and real credulity, ite 
utter false conclusions, and its self-betraying involuntary 
acknowledgments, requirea nice observation, and a power- 
ful explanation of countenance and voice. They who have 
seen Liston as Jacob Gawkey, in Miss LEr’s ‘ Chapter 
of Accidents,” have seen all these varieties inimitably se- 
parated and expressed. Most of our other comedians, 
through a want of perfect acquaintance with the habits of 
these humble characters, are apt to introduce in them a 
number of strange tricks, which from their incongruity 
with the general nature of such parts, must strike with a 
tedious flatness, even upon those among the audience who 
may not be critically acquainted with the exact customs that 
prevail with countrymen. The affectation of dialect, the 
assumption of grimace, and the thousand other strenuous 
nothings of many of our actors, are sure to disgust ; for the 
amusement that we feel in a rustic character arises from 
the total absence of all art—except, indeed, the natural 
art of the mind, the simple cunning that is to be found in 
one class of our stage countrymen, who appear to be con- 
ceived upon the model of Sancho Panza. The utter folly, 
total inexperience, ignorant credulity, and ready wonder of 
this class of rustics, whose minds are as raw as their habits, 
mere simpletons, persons whom external objects have en- 
tirely engrossed, and who have found bodily employment 
a universal succedaneum for the occupation of thinking, 
Mr. Lisron has a decided and peculiar excellence: the 
whole is conveyed by the countenance and manner of 
this actor, who perhaps demonstrates that he possesses some 
powers of expression, by his very capability of banishing 
expression from his appearance. 

To this gencral effect of his acting, external nature has 
contributed as much as study and observation of the parti- 
cular characters represented: we have before particularly 
noticed the peculiar cast of his features ;—his face, which, 
while by some accident it is not displeasing, presents ne- 
vertheless a most eccentric example of the boldness with 
which nature can violate all her own established rules of 
beauty and proportion, and has done an immense deal for his 
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fame ; and no damsel of romance ever made a greater pro- 
gress in glory, and in fortune, by her lovely countenance 
than Mr.Liston has by his grotesque physiognomy. He has 
likewise a facility in relaxing his joints, which greatly aids his 
effects in such parts as Caper,(in“‘Who Wins ?”’) and Apollo 
Belvi (“ Killing no Murder ;”) and any other actor who 
should attempt these characters, even if he had all the hu~ 
mour, and all the particular conception of Mr. L. would find 
that, without this natural looseness in the hips, he would 
do comparatively but little for the diversion of his audience. 
In enacting the character of a fop, he therefore delights with 
the disjointed looseness by which he affects gracefulness of 
limb, and with the laborious manceuvres by which he aims 
at ease.” An actor who tries to divert by mimicking a vo- 
latile, lively kind of grace, will run great hazard of annoy- 
ing by his pertness ; but the singular merit of Mr. Liston’s 
affectation is, that he attracts the attention, without forcing 
himself upon the notice of his audience; he waits with the 
quiet air of a man who is satisfied with himself, and who 
feels sure of satisfying every one else—while other stage 
coxcombs assume the boisterous, by way of representing 
the lively. 

Can we say, after indulging in the above remarks, that 
this our favourite actor has any faults? We must reverse 
the picture—for actors who have become very great fa- 
vourites with the public, very soon, like all other men, be- 
come intoxicated with success, and venture upon certain 
irregularities, which, in themselves, are exceedingly blame- 
able. We are sorry to observe, that Mr. Liston cannot be 
considered as entirely exempt from this weakness. For he 
too often violates the never-to-be forgotten rule of Hamlet 
“ Let those that play your clowns, speak xo more than is 
set down for them.” This is a practice which is too frequent- 
ly pursued by actors of the modern times—but Mr. L. 
should be one of the last men to seek the approbation of a 
partial laugh, for humour of so improper a nature, be- 
cause he has it in his power to command the smiles and 
applause of his audience at will, by genuine and honour- 
able abilitics.(1) Still so excellent is the general style of 

(1) We have read of an aan in which he took a li- 
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his acting, that for its sake we willingly overlook and for- 
give the negligencies and even buffooneries in which he but 
too often indulges. 

With the frequenters of the theatre Mr. Liston is an 
universal favourite. This is of course principally te be 
attributed to his rare talent as a comedian; but perhaps 
the cause may also in some degree be traced tothe de- 
scription of characters he is accustomed to personate. So 
delightful is it to poor human nature to laugh and exult 
over the follies and misfortunesof others, that we therefrom 
insensibly contract a kind of personal regard for their mi- 





berty of another kind with the public—a liberty, not per- 
haps strictly justifiable, but infinitely diverting. He was 
acting Lord Grizzie, the hero of the burlesque tragedy of 
“© Tom Thumb,” aud among the other irresistible drolleries 
which he displaysin the course of this admirably affected 
piece of acting, is a dance which accompanies his song to 
Huncamunca. He was encored in this song and dance, 
and performed them a second time ; and so entertaining 
was the repetition, that the audience loudly called for a 
third performance. But Liston had made his exit; and 
though the universal uproar of shouts and applause pre- 


tify the spectators by returning. The clamour becomin 
louder and louder, he actually hid himself to avoid the thir 
effort. Butthe discontent of the people, who now became 


down to the lamps, he very calmly told the assembly that 
he had been ‘‘ really too much fatigued to repeat the dance.” 
The people were, some of them, displeased, and some of 
them diverted : but the piece went on very quietly, till, in 
the fight, some wag called out to the actor who was fencin 

with Liston ‘‘ Don’t do too much, you'll fatigue him.’ 
This of course occasioned a universal laugh, and the next 
day a bulletin was stuck up in the Green-room, stating 
that Lord Grizzle’s physicians were happy to declare his 
lordship greatly recovered from his fatigue. The unlucky 
joke is still adhered to Mr. Liston; yet he may console 
himself by the certainty, that while he confines his hu: 
moar within the bounds prescribed by his author, he may 
fatigue himself, but never will fatigue his audience, 








vented the piece from proceeding, he did not choose to gra- - 


quite unruly, at length brought him forward, and coming ~ 
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mic representative, and imagine we are merely pleased with 
the performer, when in factwe are delighted with reflecting 
on our own exemption from the weaknesses of the fools he 
personates, and become quite enraptured with the man who 
thus agreeably reminds us of our superior wisdom and sa- 
gacity, However, be this as it may, Mr. Lisron is on all 
hands esteemed to be one of the best performers on the 
English stage ; and the popular opinion, frequently so er- 
roneous and absurd, is in this instance perfectly correct. 
His abilities are unquestionably of the highest order; and 
in losing him, the town would lose a fund of amusement 
such as it never before possessed, and (looking at the ge- 
nerality of our modern comedians) such as it cannot expect 
again to see fora length of time to come. There is one thing 
we cannot but regret, a circumstance over which Mr. L. 
has no controul, though it may, in some trifling degree, 
tend to diminish the general value of his acting, that he is 
thrust into characters which are destitute of the slightest 
interest, and not unfrequently entirely unconnected with 
the plot and main business of the piece, but introduced to 
render in some degree palatable, what would otherwise be 
the essence of stupidity. 


In those still scenes of scarce existing life, 
Where Sneak breathes only to obey a wife ; 
There Liston’s worth with certainty may rest, 
Nor fear the strictest rigidness of test ; 

There a sublime stupidity of face, 

As dead to sense, as destitute to grace, 

A fixed, relaxless vacancy of lines, 

With such true genius generally shines ; 

That quite surprised, tho’ satisfied we gaze, 
And all is mirth, astonishment and praise.— 
Of all the walks in which the hum’rous pow’r, 
Of comic wit can wile away an hour ; 

Perhaps that cold inanimated way, 

In which an actor never seems to play ; 

In which the chiefest merit of a part, 

Exists entirely in the want of art, 

The strongest force of requisites may claim, 
And prove the hardest avenue to fame. 
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To Liston’s praise, then generously true, 

The muse shall raise him publicly to view ; 

A first-rate actor of the NokeEs’s kind, 

Best when least shewn, and happiest when conjfin'd. 


Mr. Liston was born in the year 1780, of respectable pa- 
rents in London, and in the early period of his life, filled the 
irksome and unprofitable situation of teacher at a day- 
school, in Castle-street, Leicester-square. While here he 
became infected with the theatrical mania, and enacted va- 
rious high tragedy parts at private theatres, and in benefit- 
plays, atthe Haymarket &c. Beginners in this line always 
fancy their talent inclines towards the tender and heroic, 
and Liston was not exempt from the customary error. He 
has, however, the example of other great actors to keep 
him in countenance ; MATHEWS and BANNISTER both com- 
menced their operations in the serious line. His ardour for 
dramatic pursuits continuing to increase, he in a short time 
totally abandoned the task of juvenile education, for the 
gayer but more hazardous profession of the stage, and 
thirsting for higher fame than was to be gained by exhibiting 
before benefit audiences, he quitted London and joined a 
provincial corps. Here he for some time paid his devoirs 
both to THatia and MELPOMENE; but the bounties of 
these ladies were so sparingly bestowed, that he began to 
think seriously of quitting their service, and actually made 
overtures for the situation of a clerk to a printing office. 
Had his application been successful the stage would have 
lost a treasure ; but it was rejected, and he accordingly 
continued alternately to amuse and terrify the bumpkins, 
as the Roscius ofa barn. Oft encountering many difficul- 
ties, and viewing life in many of its most grotesque shapes, 

-he was at length engaged at the Dublin theatre, where he 
Continued for some time with the reputation of a useful, 
though not a brilliant tragedian. Itis said that he first ac- 
quired distinguished notice, by playing Rundy to MUNDEN’S 
Jemmy Jumps, at a provincial theatre ; and soon after had 
the good fortune to attract the attention of STEPHEN KEM- 
BLB, then manager at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by whom he 
was engaged, and quickly became one of the greatest favou- 
rites that ever appearcd on those boards. He had not how- 
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ever been long a performer in KEMBLE’s company, when 
he discovered that he had totally mistaken his powers. He 
essayed a coinic cast of characters; and so fully suceeeded 
in the attempt, that he thenceforth began to devote himself 
peculiarly to the performance of low comedy. He acted 
old men and country boys, with great applause, in New- 
castle and other towns, which lay within the circuit of that 
manager, and evinced powers of very whimsical and ori- 
ginalhumour, Mr. CAs. KEMBLE happening to travel in 
the North, was struck with his merit, and very warmly re- 
commended him to Mr. CoLeman, and he accordingly made 
his bow to a London audience, at the Haymarket, in the 
summer season of 1805, in the character of Zekiel Home- 
spun. His efforts were crowned with the highest success ¢ 
and a long list of subsequent performances, ratified and in- 
creased his favour with the public. He was immediately 
secured by Mr. Harris, for Coevent-garden Theatre, at 
which house he appeared on the 15th of Oct. in the same 
year, as Jacob Gawkey. He continued to perform at that 
theatre, without intermission, until last season, when in 
consequence of some disagreement between him and the 
new proprietors of that house, he accepted some liberal 
offers from Mr. ELLisTon, and in consequence now forms 
one among the first collection of dramatic talents that has 
ever been concentrated within the walls of any theatre. Mr. 
L. was married on the 23rd of March,1807, to Miss TYRER, 
(of Covent-garden Theatre) who was a pupil of Mrs. 
Croucn, alady whose merits, both in dialogue and in song 
are well remembered, although she has some time since 
retired from the stage (1)' 





(1) Mrs. L. was born in London, about the year 1784. 
In consequence of the powers of her voice revealing them- 
telves at a very early age she was placed for improvement 
under that tasteful vocal performer KELLY, under whom. 
she spent several years, and improved rapidly. After ap- 
pearing at several private concerts, she was invited by 
CoLemaAN to yield his theatre the assistance of her talents. 
She therefore made her first appearance in 1800, as Jose= 
phine in ‘* The Children of the Wood.” She went thenee 
to Drury-lane, and performed also for one winter at Dublin, 
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Mr. Liston, in private, bearns a respectable and honour- 
able character ; and he certainly deserves to be ranked 


among those very few performers, who by their gentlemanly 


appearance, their correct behaviour, and their general good 
breeding, are contributing to rescue the theatrical profes- 
sion from the obloquy that has been cast upon it by preju- 
dice and pride. 





where she was a great favourite. In 1806, she was engaged 
at Covent garden, where she remained until her retirement. 


Her character as an actress may be comprised in two words 


—useful mediocrity. Her range of characters was there- 
fore but limited—seldom attempting any thing beyond cham- 
bermaids and country girls, or burlesque parts, such as 
Dollalolia and Distaffina. In those of the former she was 
eminently pleasing ; for though her voice did not possess 
much compass, yet from its peculiar sweetness and simpli- 
city, it was particularly adapted for the execution of the 
simple ballads which frequently occur in such characters ; 
and the impression made by her voice, was much increased 
by the artless and almost infantile expression of her coun- 
tenance. Or her performance of burlesque parts, however, 
she rested her strongest claims to public approbation, as an 
actress ; and in these her rotund and diminutive form, often 
produced an effect irresistibly ludicrous, and we cannot fi- 
gure to ourselves any thing move supremely laughable, 
than the love scene between <drtaxomincs and Distaffina, 
in “ Bombastes Furioso.”” In Dollalolia, her assumed dig- 
nity, her pompous declamation, her mock heroic gestures, 
her spirit, her exquisite conception of the part, formed a 
faithful picture of tragi-comic majesty. In Tilburina, in the 
‘¢ Critic” her acting was of the same nature, and as justly 
entitled to applause. The newspapers a short time ago 
took the liberty of killing her by a stroke of “‘that whoreson 
apoplexy.” The mistake probably originated in the sudden 
death of Mrs. ELListon. Every event be it ‘‘ grave or gay, 
lively, or serene,” gives rise to jokes, and they were not 
omitted on this occasion. ‘* Poor Mrs. Liston” said a wit, 
“¢ she is gone—gone ina moment. But what else could be 
expected ? she who was so short, all her life could not pos- 
sibly be long, in dying.” —** After all, said another, had she 
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NUG DRAMATIC. 
By G. J. DE WILDE. 


No. V. 


MARIA RELSTON. 





“« Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame, 
I hear thy name spoken, 
And share in its shame.” 
Byron. 


SCENE [.—An Apartment in Morton's House. 


Morton. Come, fill your glass, my boy, and when we've 
quaff’'d another bottle— 

Darlington. Morton, not to-night 
Will I touch one drop more. 

Mor. No more? How’s this? 
You joke—why we have scarcely had enough 
To drown a fly, much less those same blue devils 
That ever and anon I can espy 
Popping into your eyes, and making them 
Look like a maiden-reveller’s when staggering 
Home to the music of “ past four o’clock.’’ 
I say you shall not stir till you have wash’d 
Those words clean from your memory with another 
Charge of old Burgundy. What after years 
Have pass’d since last we drank together—aye 
Full seven long years since last I clasp’d thy hand, 





been’carried off by consumption, and died as the saying is 
by inches, she would not even then have lingered above 
three quarters of an hour.” We are truly happy to sa 
that she is still alive and well, and sincerely trust she will 
yet long live to adorn the domestic circle by her unaffected 
and amiable manners, as she has the theatrical circle by her 
mirth -creating abilities, ‘ 
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To wish to sneak off now we meet again 

Without 9 friendly glass, oh shame, shame, shame. 
Why I can recollect the time when thou 

Wert merriest of the merry—but—why now 

Thou look’st as if thy coffin stood before thee 
Instead of generous wine.. Ah! now I guess, 
Thou would’st have woman bear us company— 
Woman! soul cheering woman! were I not 
Fearful thou’dst fall in love with her, I’d show thee, 
Oh ! such a creature. 

Dar. 1 had rather be 
Excused at present, | am spiritless. 

I know not why, but a foreboding comes 
As I approach my home, of evil tidings. 

I know not how it well can be, for in 

My native place I have no single creature 
Save my heart’s valued one, for whom I care 
More than the rest of human kind, and for 
Her—no—I cannot—must not think that ill 
Has chanced to her. 

Mor. Eh! what! are you in love— 
In real, right earnest love? Why what a sly 
Old devil, Darlington, thou art, to keep 
Thy secret thus—and so you loved before 
You left us, did you? and to serve me thus. 

Dar. My dear friend, she, I love, has a stern father, 
Who, poor as I then was, had flung on her 
The whole weight of his displeasure, had he known 
Of our affection, and my gentle one 
Pray'd me so fervently to keep it secret, 

That I conceal’d it, e’en my friend from thee. 
But now that I return with wealth, I doubt not 
Soon to present her to thee—as my bride. 

Mor. Well, well—if you will jump into the gulph 
Va t-en, va t-en, you e’en must have your way. 
But pray don’t be so gloomy ; if you’re mad, 

Rave as you will ’bout darts and scorching hearts, 
Tortures, and eyes, et-eetera, but prithec 

Do not go melancholy mad. I was 

In love myself once, and for full six months 

I was as féryent and as fond a lover 
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As maid could wish for. I would walk at nights 
Inthe moonshine, and scribble songs and sonnets, 
For love made even my thick numscull rhyme. 
I was all romance, my whole soul was wrapt 
In her I lov’d—and I must own those were 
The happiest hours life ever gave, or will— 
But all that’s over now—and how it ended 
Is a sad tale, and so ’tis best untold— 
Enough, I ne’er can love so well again. 
But come, I’ll lead you to my dena roba— 
Since you're in love, I need not be afraid 
Of losing her; and you shall tell me if 
(Bating of course your lady fair) you ever 
Met with a creature so supremely lovely. 
She is an angel—and the only pity 
Is that she is a fallen one. 
Dar. Dear Morton— 
Mor. Silence! I say we'll sup with her to-night— 
No answer—I am fixed—so on my boy. 


SCENE I].—4 splendid Apartment in the House of Maria 
Relston, 


Maria discovered seated at a table. 


Maria. Heart! when, when wilt thou break ? How long 
must I 
Endure the agonies of loath’d existence ? 
How wretched, deeply wretched is my fate ! 
{n vain profusion round me glitters, peace 
Dwells only with the innocent. Oh! would 
Heaven in its mercy strike my brain with madness. 
Jn my young days of happiness and virtue, 
When I have seen the lost, the guilty beings, 
Who now are my associates, fly to drown 
Sense in intoxication, I have shuddered, 
And wondering at the strange infatuation, 
Turn’d in disgust aside—alas! I then 
Knew not the hell of thought to guilt’s sear’d bosom. 
I wonder now how I have braved so long 
The promise of oblivion it bolds forth, 
Zz 
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There is no hope, I never can retrace 
My guilty steps, I cannot even stop 
As | now am, each moment sinks me deeper 
In infamy and misery—too well 
i feel the truth of those oft slighted words 
Shewho once turns from virtue’s sacred path 
Is lost for ever. Iam like the bird 
On which the basilisk has fix’d his gaze— 
I see destruction’s jaws gape wide before me— 
I feel that I am hastening to perdition— 
Aye of both soul and body, yet spell-drawn,* 
Each moment finds me nearer punishment, 
And my guilt blacker.—It is said there is 
A region of keen torment for the souls 
Of the contemners of the laws of heaven ; 
If the hell after death half equal that 
I suffer now—(KAneels.)—Oh! spare me—spare me heaven. 
Judge me not as I merit—be my doom 
Total annihilation. 
(Pauses and covers her face with her hands in an 
attitude of despair—-then rising, paces the apart: 
ment tr a wild and herried manner J) 
I must not— 
I must not think of this—’twill come, ’twill come 
In its own time—his will be done—the prayers 
Of a wretch guilty—lost like me, deserve 
To pass unheeded—— 


Enter SERVANT. 


Ser. Madam, Mr. Morton. 
Maria. Ishe come? show him up—say he is welcome. 
[EZzit Servant. 


Tam glad he is here—I cannot bear 
To be alone now—I dare not reflect. 


Enter MorTON and DARLINGTON. 


Mor. Maria love, how’s this? your cheek looks pale 
And your lips too—you rogue, do you do this 
That I may kiss them totheir hue again? = (Kisses her.) 
Give my friend welcomewe intend to-night 
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To sup with you, my friend is melancholy— 
It is with love, Maria, so you must not 
Chide him for it, you know. 


Maria. But may I not 
Pity him ? 
Dar. Scarcely, lady—for it waa 


Dreaming of one all lovely like yourself, 
That made amends for all the misery 
The cold world heap’d on me. 

Mor. Why Darlington, 
You’ll make me melancholy too. Maria love, 
Give me one of those plaintive melodies 
Which you can breathe so sweetly, when I’m sad 
I know no spell so sweet as those songs of yours. 
Is she not lovely ? (dside to Darlington.) 

Dar. Singularly so— 

I never saw but one who could be called 
Her parallel—and I could almost—no, 
It cannot be—ske never had a sister— 


SONG.—Maria. 


In the hall of revelry 
Are pealing sounds of joy ; 
But they sound not glad to me, 
They cannot grief destroy. 


Sweet sounds of melody 
Love’s votaries are waking ; 

But they sound not sweet to me, 
For me—whose heart is breaking. 


Soul-harrowing memory 

Wakes at each once-loved note, 
And times, once dear to me, 

Again before me float. 


The cold chain of despair 
Twines round the maddening brain ; 
And never, never there 
Shall hope awake again. 
z 2 
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Dar. What dol hear ? Lady, who art thou ? when 
Didst learn that song ?—tell me, for life and death 
Hangs on thy answer.—Gud of heaven! ’tis she, 
’Tis she herself !—it is Maria Relston ! 
(Rushes frenzied from the room.) 
Maria. Darlington—ha, ha, ha—this seals the rest. 
(Laughs hysterically and falls senseless.) 


SCENE I].—An Apartment in Morton's House. 
DARLINGTON pacing the room in great agitation. 


Dar. I could have borne with any thing but this. 
Had I beheld her a cold-stiffen’d corse— 
Had she dropt at the altar dead before me— 
Had 1 e’en found her wedded to another, 
I could have borne it—but—a courtezan ! 
It is too much—so beautiful—so innocent 
As she was when we parted—I would give 
All I possess—I would lay down existence— 
Drop by drop drain my life-blood from my heart— 
Could I before death’s film obscure my sight— 
Even behold her stretched upon her death-bed, 
So she were innocent again.—The thought 
Of her pollution falls like liquid fire 
Upon my heart—my brain—there is no remedy— 
Years of repentance cannot give again 
The fascinating charm—th’unsullied beauty 
That once were so prominently hers. 


Enter Morton. 


Mor. Darlington, how can I forgive myself 
For my share in this dreadful night’s events ? 
Dar. Talk not of it, I charge you—soon or late 
I must have known it, and delay would not 
Have made the sting less poignant when it came— 
Mor. She would once more speak with you, Darlington, 
Do not refuse her. 
Dar. Do not ask it, Morton, 
To see her wakes the memory of the past, 
When she was innocent as beautiful. 
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It ’minds me of the time when we together 
Wander’d at even-tide, when on my arm 
She lean’d in all the confidence of love— 
For then I think she lov’d me, and her heart 
Was then all purity. Oh! Morton, Morton ! 
Those who have never loved, cannot conceive 
A thousandth portion of the agony 
That rends my bosom now—well—may I be 
The last who suffers such a fate. 
No, no, 

I cannot see her—how—how can she ask it ? 
If but one spark of shame be left in her, 
How can she wish to see the hapless victim 
Of her depravity ? I will not see her. 

Mor. Yet be persuaded, Darlington, she will 
In a few hours be placed before the throne 
Of H1M we must all one day face—Reflect— 
It is her /as¢ request. 

Dar. Is she indeed 
So near her time? 

Mor. Aye, Darlington—her frame 
Has had a shock it never can recover. 

Dar, She must have loved me then—’twere cruelty 
Unpardonable not to visit her, 
As ’tis her /as¢ request—perhaps she is not 
So guilty as appearances would make her. 
Yes, yes—none shall receive her latest sigh 
But Darlington.—Morton, my friend—good night, 
Good night—PERHAPS WE NE’ER MAY MEETAGAIN. [Ezit. 


SCENE IV.-—-.4n Apartment in the House of Maria Relston. 


Maria seated on a couch, a bible and writing materials 
on a table before her. 


Maria. My task is done—when Darlington shall learn 
My history, perhaps he will not deem 
So harshly of me—If he should not come ? 
Or come too late ?— it is too probable— 
I ne’er shall see him more—’twill soon be past— 
The chill of death is on me now—no, no— 
There is a footstep—it is Darlington’s— 

z3 
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Enter DARLINGTON, he seats himself at her side, and 
covers his face with his hands. 


You are then come—’tis kind of you indeed— 
(Takes his hand.) 
Nay, do not draw your hand away from me— 
*Twas not so when we parted Darlington— 
You press’d mine then. 
Dar. Aye, but it had not then 
Been with the touch of profligates polluted. 
I kiss’d those lips too, but they had not then 
Been kiss’d by every passer by.—Away 
Wreched, abandon’d girl—why, why recall 
Those times when thou wert innocent—I happy ? 
Is’t not enough that thou hast sunk thyself 
To the last level of depravity ? 
Is’t not enough that thou hast blasted all 
The visions which thy youth presented me, 
But thou must add another pang to those, 
And thus exult in infamy ! 
Maria. Not so—not so 
Tell me not I exult in infamy, 
I have deserved all this, yet spare me, spare me ; 
Indeed I’ve suffer’d much; if thou knews'’t all 
Thou’ dst pity if thou couldst not pardon me. 
Dar. My pardon can avail thee nought—my pity 
Is alike worthless—neither can restore 
To purity, what once has been polluted. 
Maria. Yet do not thou refuse them, they will fall 
Like balsam on this stain’d and burning heart, 
And soothe it, if not purify.—’I'was lost 
From circumstance, not cool depravity. 
Darlington take this paper, and when I 
Am gone to my last earthly home, peruse it— 
And should a tear start at the fall of her, 
Who loved thee and whom once thou loved’st— 
Dar. Once! 
Do I not love thee still ?—to madness love thee, 
Would I did not, I should not be the wretch, 
Heart-breken that 1 am now. 
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Maria. (Faintly.) Thou wilt not, 
Thou wilt not curse my memory, then 
Dar. Curse thee! 


No, no Maria—I’ve been harsh with thee, . 
Too harsh—forgive me—do not weep Maria, 
Heaven pardon thec the wrong thou’st done thyself 
Freely as I do all thou’st done to me.— 
Maria every hope of happiness 
For us is blighted in this world—the next, 
Alone, should now claim thy solicitude, 
Thou shalt not want, Maria.—I am rich— 
My pilgrimage will not be long on earth, 
Take what I have—and in some lone retreat, 
Let years of solitude and penitence 
Plead for thee, to the Gop thou hast offended, 
Now we must part—I trust to meet again, 
When both have ceased to breathe. 
Maria. Thou wilt not leave me ! 
If years of penitence be necessary ’ 
To gain a meetiug in the world to come, 
This is the dast time we shall ever meet. 
Darlington I conjure you, do not leave me = (Earnestly.) 
On my knees | implore it. 
Dar. How !—what mean you, 
(Raising her.) 
Maria. I have done rashly perhaps, but could not bear 
The thought of living—pardon, pardon me 
Darlington, I have taken— 
Dar. What ! speak :— 
Maria. Poison !— 
And it has done its work—oh ! pray for me, 
Farewell, farewell, for ever. 
(Sinks into his arms and dies.) 
Darlington gazes at her a few moments—hisses her 
wildly—places a pistol to his head—fires—and falls 
dead on the body of Maria Relston. 


Mary-le-bone, 1823. 
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DRAMATIC EXCERPTA. 


—_—— 


No. IV. 

1. It is untrue that the Number of Theatres have increa- 
sed within a short period.—PRYNNE in his Histrio Mastrix 
states that there were 19 Play Houses in London about the 
Year 1630 :—and it appears from Rymers MS, that there 
were no less than 23 Theatres in the Metropolis at the same 
time. 

2. What changes have taken place in the dramatic world 
within little more than a Century !—When Sir W. D’AvE- 
NANT opened the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields he engaged 
eight women to join his company, and boarded four of 
the principal actresses in his own house.—Now, our great 
actresses keep their carriages, have splendid equipages, and 
live in houses nearly equal to the palaces of that period. 

3. The Aing in the ‘* Jealous Bridegroom” was the only 
character ever performed by OTway. The Ghost in ‘* Ham- 
let” the only part in all his plays ever played by Suakes- 
PEARE, and Nor LEE in acting Duncan in ‘* Macbeth” was 
ruined as an actor. 


4. Quin used to say that of all the banns of marriage he ; 


ever heard, none gave him such pleasure as the union of 
delicate ANN CHOVEY with good JoHN Dory. The senti- 
ment was worthy of this disciple of AFicius. 

5. Musical Anecdote.—The celebrated composer of the 
music in Macbeth,MATTHEW LOCKE,was in his early days a 
singing-boy in Exeter Cathedral, in the organloft of which, 
on the stone screen, his name is thus inscribed.—‘‘ Ma- 
THEW Locke, 1638”. The characters are still distinctly 
legible ; and their apparent antiquity leaves no doubt that 
they were cut by the young musician. The practice of thus 
recording their names seems to have prevailed among the 
choristers at that time, as it does to this moment. The 
following brief memoir is given on the authority of Dr. 
Borce.— 

‘** MATTHEW LockE was a chorister in the cathedral of 
Exeter. On the restoration of King CHARLEs the second, 
he wag appointed composer to his Majesty, and organist to 
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Queen CaTHaRINE his consort. The music for the King’s 
entry was of his composition. Some instrumental music 
was published by him in 1657. He was esteemed a good 
musician. He died in 1677.”-Boyce’s CathedralMusic,Vol.2. 

6. Theatrical Expences.—The expences of our large Thea- 
tres are well known to be enormous. Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden exceed £200 each per night. In 1765 Drury 
Lane was under £70 a night, and the company consisted 
ad 160 performers among whom were names of high cele- 

rity. 


£:s:d 

At the head of the company was Garrick of asa- 
lary of, per night oe COoe ce eccecce peste scer ee 2 15 6 
Mr. Yates (the famous Othello) and his wife .. 3 6 8 
PALMER and his wife......c0-eesscsceceseees 2 0 O 

KING (the celebrated Sir Peter Zeacle and Lord 
Ogleby) COCO errr reer eh oeesee se Fees shoe 1 6 8 
PARSONS the famous comedian....ceee..ceeee- O 6 8B 
Bre CiMMRR 2.00 cece ces cccccccccessecsecs & Rane 
Mire. PRIFCHARD 6.600000 cccvcedcsdesvoccsd 245m 
BR, GI WG, o's novia vb bs os ovine ob 'esisoneacas 1] 15 0 
Miss Pops the first of chambermaids ..... wees O13 4 
Signor GuEsTINELLI (the chief singer) ........ 1 3 4 
Signor GrimaLp1 and his wife, chief dancers .. 1 0 0 


7. In Garnick’s reign justly called the Golden Age of 
the Drama, and for some years after, Hampton was the re- 
sort and residence of the Poets and great Actors of the day. 
Pork & Mrs. CiivE at Twickenham, THomson at Rich- 
mond, Tom Kine, Bearp & Garrick at Hampton, and 
Mrs. BappE cy (the frail fair one), whose memoirs are 80 
interesting, lived and died at Muulsey- 

8. Counsellor Grapy on a late trial in Ireland, said he 
had heard of a relentless judge who was never known to 
have shed a tear but once, and that was during a perfor- 
mance of the ‘ Beggars Opera’’, when Alacheath got a re- 
prieve. He was generally known as the “‘ Hanging Judge”, 
One day at a dinner table he asked Mr. Curran whether 
the dish near him was Hung Beef. If it was he would try 
it, Curran immediately replied ‘If you éry it my Lord 
itis sure to be Hurg”’. “ 

Truro, Jan Ast, 1624. Sam Sam’s Son. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


Furvius VALENS, or the Martyr of Caesarea, 9 Tragedy. 
This play which has lately been given to the public was 
written (as avowed by the author in his preface) for repre- 
sentation. He further states that it was presented to the 
proprietors of D. L. T. and rejected. This rejection of 
course could not be very grateful to his feelings; but we 
think the irritation of his mind may be somewhat sooth- 
ed hy the assurance we can give him that many productions 
of very transcendant merit have shared a similar fate in that 
quarter. In order therefore to ‘‘ shame the fools” he has 
published his production, appealing from the court of pro- 
prietors, to the tribunal of public opinion, and by so doing 
he will, we think merit the good opinion of his new judges: 
and tho’ be may not so far succeed as to induce them to 
believe that his tragedy would have been a successful one in 
the representation, yet the present specimen will, assuredly, 
go far to convince them that he has capabilities for the pro- 
duction of such a tragedy. We incline to this idea from 
a few well conceived dramatic situations, which are inter- 
spersed throughout the whole of the play, and which would 
have been in our opinion very effective in the performance. 
The second title of the play would suggest that there is a 
close resemblance between it and Mitman’s ‘‘ Martyr of 
Antioch” but there is scarcely any other point of similarity 
and moreover the author informs us that the former was 
completed some time before the latter met his eye. The 
plot is of a very simple nature, and for this reason we 
should be apprehensive that it does not contain sufficient 
of bustling incident and of rapidity of action to suit it to 
scenic exhibition: we cannot however at the same time, 
but observe, that many of the latter tragedies which have 
made their appearance on the stage, have been equally as 
deficient in this respect and yet have found a favourable re- 
ception from the public. The whole design of this tragedy 
we will endeavour briefly to convey to our readers. Fulvius 
Valens, a christian and principal citizen of Cesarea has 
a son (Marcus) whose affectjons are engaged to (durelia) 
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niece to the Proconsul of Ceesarea (Herminius). Her hand 
is promised in marriage to Caius dfer a Roman patrician 
by the Governor. The Lady decides in favour of the young 
Christian. The two candidates for the lady’s affection ac- 
cidently meet her in the presence of the Proconsul, who 
orders the Roman patrician to take her. With this requi- 
sition Marcus and Aurelia refuse to comply and a scuffle 
ensues in which Caius 4fer is slain by Marcus. The trial 
of the latter follows (occupying nearly two acts of the play); 
and he is offered his life on the terms of renouncing Chris- 
tianity. He spurns the proposal and dies a martyr. The 
play might properly here terminate; but there is a conti- 
nuation of it, in which the loves of Constantia (sister of 
Marcus) and Aurelius (brother of durelia) are very feel- 
ingly narrated. Fulvius, the father, is betrayed into the 
hands of the Proconsul who proposes to spare his life on 
condition of abandoning the Christian faith. He too spurns 
at the proposition and meets his fate by poison. As he is 
on the point of death the Roman edict arrives, command- 
ing all persecutions against the Christians to cease. Fuivius 
lives to hear the arrival of it and is consoled in the protec- 
tion it affords his children and his country. At the mo- 
ment of death he joyfully exclaims 


Nay, it is well e’en now; I do not leave 
My children subject to oppression. This 
This is indeed a blessing Heaven itself 
Hath lent to grace my fall. 


As to the poetry of this play it is correct, pleasing and jue 
diciously suited to the respective characters. The greatest 
fault is that the speeches are considerably too long, even 
for perusal in the closet and they would therefore be quite 
insufferable on the stage. This fault is however soon cor- 
rected; itis easier to curtail speeches than to make them. 
From the few extracts which follow, our readers will be 
able to form a judgment of the authors general style and 
manner of expression. The scene between Fulvius and his 
daughter is a fine specimen of pathetic poetry. Constantia 
recks not the death that persecution may inflict on her, and 
is only fearful of the agony it will give her to see her father 
massacred before her. To this affectionate concern her 
Parent replies; | 
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Fulvius.—Thou shalt not see them ; 
No—I will bring my firmness to the task, 
And thou shalt perish first—and I will see 
The child whose infancy I’ve fondled, whom 
First to hear lisp was extacy, whose childhood 
Dawn’d like new spring upon my year of life, 
Whose youth exceeded the fond promise of 
A father’s fondest hopes :—I’ll see those beauties, 
Of which I’ve watched the opening from their birth 
And loved as none but father could have lov’d, 
At one blow crush’d.—I’ll look on this, Constantia, 
Ere add one pang to what thou must endure. 


Constantia.—And could I add to yours ?—One way 
remains : ’ 
We will entreat them that we die together! 


Fulvius.—We will:—and when we stand upon the 
brink 
Of the unknown futurity, our words 
Have o’er all minds a superhuman power, 
Yes, we will die together. Thou’rt prépar’d 
To pay the audit of thy innocent life 
At the dread last account, then cheerfully 
And piously, let us devote the rest 
Of this frail life. 


The following speech of Fulvins before the Proconsul is 
powerfully energetic. The two concluding lines are hap- 
pily expressive of the distinction that should be always 
kept in view between spiritual and temporal allegiance 


In all things lawful, we 
Shall be first in obedience; we’re prepar’d 
To serve our country with our lives, to aid 
The state, and, with a due humility, 
Submit to its just laws—there is a power, 
Whose judgments, and His only, are above them: 
It is not lawful for us to abjure 
The worship He himself decrees, or yield 
Seeming obedience to His enemies, 
But to maintain His glory to the last. 
We are the subjects of the Roman Senate, 
We are the creatures of the King of Heaven. 
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As Marcus is about to be led to martyrdom the parting 
speech of his father is beautifully natural and simple, 


Fulvius. —Be it 
Thy last, best earthly joy, that, while thou’st lived, 
Thou’st been to me a son, such as kind Heaven 
Bestows to unmix’d charity ! a son, 
In whom I ne’er have known a thought of sorrow 
Save this of parting with him: in whose life 
I have been most blest, and in whose martyrdom, 
Midst all my sorrow, [ can glory! 


The enthusiasm of a martyr and his proud confidence and 
faith in the importance of the sacrifice he makes are forci- 
bly conveyed in the following lines :— 


—What glory 
Ye shed upon me! I had thought my life 
A rayless, feeble, an expiring lamp, 
No more to be beheld; but ye will make it 
A beacon-fire eternal, the bright signal 
Of Christian liberty! 


It will from these be seen that the abilities of the author 
(who-has not given his name) are of no mean pretensions 
altho’ he has not perhaps arrived at that rich glow of ex- 
pression, that Byronic fervour which distinguishes the most 
eminent of our modern writers of tragedy. We would cer- 
tainly recommend him to persevere in a task for which he 
appears to possess great qualifications. Let him not yield 
to temporary misfortune, and ultimate success must inevita- 
bly crown his honorable ambition. 


LINES TO MISS CHESTER. 


——— 





*¢ QO! she doth teach the torches to burn bright ; 
** Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night; 
‘* Like a rich jewel in an AEthiop’s ear.” 
— SHAKSPEARE. 
Thalia pin’d in gloomy sadness, 
Anxious for her drooping fame ; 
Wept in sorrow, rav’d in madness— 
None arose to aid her name. 
Aa 








Pentonville, Jan. 7th, 1823, 
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To Olympus she ascended, 
Hope expell’d her rising fears, 
Jove himself her cause befriended, 
Soften’d by the Muse's tears. 


Venus sigh’d at her dejection, 
Juno seem’d to pity prone; 

Pallas caught the sad infection.— 
Each bewail’d as for her own. 


All agree in one decision— 
A mortal born to aid her cause, 
More beautiful to earthly vision, 
Than ere yet gain’d earths applause, 


Should Thalia’s fame recover 
Smiling from her earliest birth ; 

Lov’d by all—a pleasing lover, 
Striving for the Queen of Mirth. 

Sea-sprung Venus gave her beauty, 
Grecian Helen’s charms to vie; 

Sense,—to give, was Pallas duty; 
Silver Dian’s—majesty. 

All their pow’r to perfect proferr'd 
Unrivall’d that their child should be, 

And beheld the gifts they offer’d, 
Charming CHESTER! shine in thee. 


Is it from those eyes beguiling 
Cupids barbed arrows fly? 

Or those lips so sweetly smiling ? 
All ill nature that defy. 


In each comic scene excelling, 
Genius ever seems to soar; 

Thy beauty every heart compelling, 
Still admiring we adore. 


*Twas indeed for such perfection, 
Angels left the seats above : 

Forms like thine caus’d their rejection 
Objects fit for Angel’s love! 


J. G. F. 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


*¢ As the bright sun from heavy clouds appears, 
Now shines the stage from dark untutored years ; 
From trick, obscenity, and rancour free, 

But more than all, vile Prejudice! from thee.” 


_NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 
7 Dec. 23rd.—Hypocrite—Halt of Caravan—Simpson and 

0. 

24.—No performance. 

25.—No performance. 

26.—Jane Shore—HaRLEQUIN AND THE FLYING CHEST ; 
or, Malek and the Princess Schirine, [1st time.] 

The ill success which attended the pantomimic display 
atthis theatre last Christmas, appears to have infused into 
Mr. EcxisTon a determination to please the public (if they 
would be pleased) this Christmas—and accordingly for 
some months previous to the festive season, the abilities 
of all the artists of ‘‘ every sort, size, and denomination” 
belonging to the theatre were put in active requisition. 
Mr. Barrymore, the most celebrated ‘‘ getter up” of these 
thotley exhibitions, was engaged for the formation of the 
Pantomime,—the mechanical part was placed under the 
superintendance of men ‘‘ famous in the line’—the sce- 
nery was entrusted to the well-known skill of Messrs. 
STANFIELD, MARINARI, ROBERTS, ANDREWS, and HoLio- 
GAN, and the distinguished trio, PauLo, BLANCHARD, and 
HOWELL, were called in to aid the general effect. After 
these exertions, a failure must have been next to impos- 
sible. An admirable production issued from the joint ef- 
forts of those concerned, and “ brilliant success’’ of course 
was the result. Qn the first night of performance, the 
doors of the theatre were besieged from an early hour— 
the galleries and pit were filled at the first rush, and without 
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intermission from that time until the close of the tragedy, 
the gods exercised their annual privilege of drowning all 
other sounds with their own “ most sweet voices.” We 
shall not waste any of our space in criticising the perform- 
ance of the tragedy on such a night, but proceed instanter 
to the Pantomime, and we cannot but again remark, that 
it was perfectly worthy of the festive season in honour of 
which it was produced. The overture, and the principal 
part of the music, was by Mr. T. Cooke, and does high 
credit to his acknowledged talents. The piece is founded 
on an eastern tale, and commences with a beautiful scene 
of the Silver Ciput, or Sacred Grove in the Forest of Gan- 
za, in which Lignum Vite, a celebrated eastern machinist, 
with his artificers, Sun Florio, Tulippi, Fig'-leaf, Cedar- 
scull, Tackpate, &c. are completing a most wonderful piece 
of mechanical skill—ihe Flying Chest ; they are, however, 
disturbed by the information that the Princess Schirine 
still pines a solitary prisoner in the Castle of 100 Gates, 
built for her father Bahaman, Sultan of Ganza, by the ma- 
gic arts of an infidel genius, the 4frite Niger, who loving 
Schirine had rendered it inaccessible, purposely to elude the 

threat of her horoscope, which predicted her union with a 

man of ruined fortunes. To thwart these plans, Lignum 

Vite directs Malek, a young bankrupt merchant, designed 

by the prediction, to enter the Chest, together with Querko 

his chief sprite, and liberate the captive maiden from the 

foul arts of the magician. ‘The Chest being then well stored 

with various phosphoric and destructive missiles, in case of 
an encounter, rapidly cleaves the air, and alights on the 

terrace of the palace. Malek gains admission by stratagem, 

beholds the princess, falls desperately in love, and of course 

is desperately beloved in return. She is about to be re- 

stored to liberty, when an alarm is given—the Sultan and 

guards rush in, and bear off the Princess, and her lover is 
obliged to make a hasty retreat to his chest to secure his 

own escape. The Flying Chest, is however partly destroy- 
ed by the power of the Evil Genius—and Malek despairs of 

ever olitaining possession of the Princess, but the great 
machinist determined to aid his favoured lovers, appears, 
and iu order to enatch them from further persecution,converts 
them into the motley hero, and sprightly Columbine, atthe 
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same time giving them a promise of an indissoluble union 
when they again find the Flying Chest. The rival genius 
not to be outdone, and in order to torment and vex the lo- 
vers, transforms the other characters into the Pantaloon and 
Clown, and the Pantomimic routine commences, and con- 
tinues, till at length Male& discovers the long sought Chest 
in the Grotto of Chrystals, and thus his laborious trials 
being at an end, his union with the Princess takes place in 
the Paradise of Zephyr and Flora. 

The scenery is of the most magnificent description—and 
from the specimens given in the ‘‘ Cataract,” a good idea 
may be formed of those in this pantomime. The Palace 
of the 100 Gates, with its towers upon towers, bridges, 
and gates, is most superb—the Sacred Grove, with its sil- 
ver tinted trees, is also delightful—and the last scene of 
Paradise, with its attendant houris, genii, &c. is designed 
in the most fantastic and tasteful manner, and the effect is 
greatly heightened by an admirable display of fire-works. 
Other scenes which deserve high approbation arethe Bridge 
and Landscape over the Hindus—Fonthill Abbey and 
Grounds—King Edward's Gallery inthe Abbey—Northern 
Region, by moonlight—and a Village and Market Cross. 
They are all delightful pictures; but the grand attraction 
of the piece appears to be, what is somewhat ridiculously 
styled a ‘‘ Diorama” This scene, with its variegated 
lights, attendant machinery, &c. we-understand cost the 
proprietor no less a sum than 1380/. and we must say, too 
much praise cannot be given to the artist who produced 
such a brilliant scenic exhibition. This moving panorama 
commences with a view of Plymouth Breakwater, and the 
Quarries at Orestone—and in its progress represents the 
Catwater, and entrance to Hooe,—Menof War at anchor in 
Plymouth Sound—the Breakwater—a Storm and vessel in 
distress off the Mew Stone—an Indiaman on shore, near 
Ramhead—and concluding with a striking view of Ply- 
mouth, with Mount Batten, from Turn Chapel. This scene 
was most loudly applauded—the gradual approach of the 
storm—the darkening of the sun by the heavy black clouds 
—the gradual swell of the sea—and singular appearance of 
the Mew Stone, from the rays of the sun, falling obliquely 
upon it—together with the _ of the heavens, and ap- 
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pearance of a brilliant rainbow, formed a picture which 
must be seen—description would convey no idea of its cor- 
rectness and beauty, to the reader. The whole is quite 
equal to any thing we have ever seen on the stage, not ex- 
cepting even the celebrated panoramic sketch of the king’s 
departure for Edinburgh at C.G.T. We cannot give the 
same commendation to the tricks, which were not very re- 
markable either for novelty, number, ingenuity, or ori- 
ginality. The performers (we are afraid to call them ac- 
tors) exerted themselves most happily; and their ac- 
tivity would alone give the pantomime a decided success, 
even were there but few other attractions. BLANCHARD, 
as Pantaloon, delighted both the old and the young chil- 
dren. He is unquestionably the most grotesque and ex~- 
traordinary being we ever beheld, and beats all other Pan- 
taloons out of the field—but we must give him a word of 
advice, and that is, to exchange the unnatural head dress 
which he continually wears, for one, not only more be- 
coming to himself, but more adapted to the character 
he sustains—that under notice is abominable. PAuLo was 
dexterous and agile, as the Clown, but he was far from 
being so amusing as we have been accustomed to see him; 
we are fearful he was not best pleased with the Pantaloon, 
who certainly encroached a little on his domain by his as- 
tonishing freaks and gambols. Howe. is but a so so 
Harlequin, Miss Smiru (daughter of G. Smirn, the sin- 
ger) danced through Columbine with much grace and spi- 
rit. The personal charms of this young lady excellently 
qualify her for the character which her fascinating accom- 
plishments enable her most ably to sustain. The panto- 
mime was loudly applauded throughout, and was announc- 
ed for repetition amidst the united acclamations of the house. 
27.—She Stoops to Conquer—Ibid. 

29,—Merchant of Venice—Ibid. 

Mr. Kean played Shylock, being his last appearance for 
soine time. All the theatrical world are well acquainted 
with the surpassing ability that distinguishes his exhibition 
of the rancorous and malignant Jew. The bitter sarcasms 
with which he probes and irritates the wounds of his fallen 
persecutor—the cogent reasoring with which he defends his 
tribe from the insults of bigotted enemies—the unrelenting 
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hatred with which he openly aud ferociously avows his 
blood-thirsty designs—and his suppressed agitation when 
his plot is defeated, and he finds his cruelty recoiling on 
himself, could not be depicted with more force and fidelity 
to nature than they were by Mr. K. on this evening. Mrs. 
WEsT, as Portia, and ARCHER, as Bassanio, were both ex- 
cellent. 

30.—Guy Mannering—Ibid. 

31.—Hypocrite—Ibid. 

Jan. Ist. 1624.—Beggar’s Opera—Deaf as a Post—Ibid. 

Madame VeEstris, more delightful than ever, with all. 
her ‘* nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” made her 
first appearance this season as Macheath. She was re- 
ceived iu the manner she was entitled to expect from those 
to whose enjoyment she contributes so largely. Her per- 
formance was “ full of life, splendour, and joy;” and in 
spite of the drawback of an envious cough, which made 
some cfforts to-stifle her sweet notes, she acted and sang 
with that spirit and vivacity for which she is so eminent, 
Miss STEpHENs, as Polly, sang, we think, fuller and richer 
than we have heard her for some time. Dowron played 
Lochit, and Terry, Peachum, with their usual talent, and 
the beautiful music of the opera was played with a taste and 
skill not very often witnessed. 

2.—Road to Ruin—Pantomime. 

3.—Artaxerxes—Fish out of Water—Ibid. 

5.—KENILWORTH 3 or, The Days of good Queen Bess. 
{ist] time—Pantomime 

This Drama as the name imports is founded on the no- 
vel of the author of ‘* Waverley” and has been represented 
before at the Adelphi, and several other provincial theatres. 
The author of the play appears to be more attached to poe- 
tical justice than the author of the novel, for, in this drama 
Richard Varney is made to take the place of the Countess 
Amy and fall through the trap door. But after the catas- 
trophe, and the termination of the four acts, another scene 
is added merely for the purpose of again introducing the 
horses to the audience and a splendid exhibition before the 
Queen. This scene is very well in its way. The scene re- 
presents the tilt-yard at Kenilworth in which takes place 
the grand entreé of the Queen and court and concludes 
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with a representation of some of the festivities peculiar to 
the xra consisting of a combat of knights, morrice dancing 
by the Corps de ballet and a fight by the men of Coventry. 
After which Brirannia appears exhibiting the homage of the 
four quarters of the Globe with the emblems of their different 
nations which they lay at the feet of the Queen. If this dis- 
play had been introduced by some means into the earlier part 
of the piece it would we think have been more in character 
and more interesting. The drama appears more particularly 
to have been brought forward for the purpose of introducing 
Mrs.Bunn to a London audience as the Qucen,the lady hav- 
ing attained much celebrity elsewhere by her performance of 
the character. She did not by any means exceed the opinion 
we had formed of her, for, altho’ she sustained the part with 
considerable ability she had but little of that majestic dig- 
nity, which was a well known attendant on the ‘‘ English 
Amazon’’, and which we were led to expect from some of 
her former personations would have been depicted ‘‘ to the 
life’. We think too, she ranted now and then somewhat 
outrageously, and she certainly did not pay strict attention 
to elegance and grace, for she had a ‘‘ perpetual rocking of 
the body” (as a daily critic observed) the very reverse of 
the ‘‘ maiden Queens” manner. We never saw that in- 
teresting actress Mrs. West to more advantage than in 
the character of the mild and interesting, but persecuted 
Amy Robsart. In particular her interview with Queen Eli- 
zabeth in the presence of ‘‘ my Lord of Leicester” was a 
most delightful and finishing piece of acting. Wa.rack 
was excellent in his pourtrayal of the harrassed Leicester 
although there is not sufficient scope for the display of his 
abilities, and ARCHER as the villain Varney and PENLEy as 
Tressilian acted in a more superior manner than we have 
ever witnessed them. Harty was Wayland Smith, but 
the character is far from being suitable to his talents; he. 
was loudly excored and as loudly hissed in a song about 
the great Mogul and a blue bottle fly. TERRY sustained 
very ably the difficult character of the morose Zony Foster, 
and G. SMIrH gave a degree of prominence to the part of 
Giles Gosling which we should have scarcely supposed it 
to be capable of possessing. Miss Povey’s talents were 
altogether thrown away on the insignificant part of Cicely 
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and we would recommend Mr. Brown who played A4- 
chael Lambourne to study the novel and not the play: In 
one scene he broke through all rules of propriety, which not 
even his half drunkenness could excuse, in familiarly pat- 
ting on the shoulder the Lord of Kenilworth in his own 
castle! The dialogue of this piece when it is not borrowed 
is exceedingly poor, and the characters with the exception 
of dmy without interest. It is very apparent through the 
whole piece that very little but a pair of scissars has been 
used to produce it. Not that we blame the adapter for this, 
for no language can equal the beauty of the original. The 
plot is meagre and the unifies are most cruelly trampled 
upon, the curtain does not even fall while the scene is chan- 
ged from Cumnor-hallto Kenilworth. The scenery was beau- 
itfully correct, those representing the Plaisance of Kenil- 
worth exhibiting the castle and its outworks precisely in the 
condition in which it stood previous to the rebellion—TZhe 
Grotio at Kenilworth—Garden front of Cumnor—and Cum- 
nor manor house, by STANFIELD and others were Charming 
pictures. Mrs. Bunn’s dresses as Elizabeth are said to 
have cost £420! and the costume (we hear) was designed 
from drawings by [saac OL1vER, the Queens own painter. 
The house was crowded and the piece was received with 
great applause. 

6.—Ibid—Ibid 

7.—Hypocrite—Deaf as a Post—Ibid. 

8.—Beggar's Opera—Fish out of Water—Ibid. 

9.—Kenilworth—Pantomime. 

10.—Guy Mannering—Ibid. 

12.—Kenilworth—Ibid. 
te Cemanaterae, or the Rose Qucén, [lst time]— 

id. 

The author of this opera is Mr. BEAzLEY who has ac- 
quired considerable reputation, as a second rate dramatist. 
It is a translation, or more properly speaking a rifaceia- 
mento from the well known French Opera ‘‘ Joconde’’, the 
most successful musical piece of modern times. The com- 
poser of the original music is NicoLo, who died not long 
Since, at an early age, and of whom it has been remarked 
that for the sake of his faine, he needs no other inscription 
on his tombstone than this,—‘‘ Z,’duteur de Joconde”. Mf. 
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B. has followed witu considerable fidelity his French pro- 
totype; but Mr. Horn the composer has utterly disregard- 
ed the music of Nicoto. ‘Trusting entirely to his own in- 
vention, taste, and judgement, he has either composed the 
airs and concerted pieces himself or selected them from 
PaisiELLO, Mozart, AuUBER, or Carara. Some of the 
selected compositions are extremely beautiful, and others 
not much above mediocrity. Mr. Horn’s own music is 
simply pretty without any very great pretensions to vigour 
or originality. But we must say something of the plot 
which is very intrieate and not the most interesting. 

The Count Amaranth (BRAHAN), is in love with Matil- 
da, and Philander (Liston,) is enamoured with Emile. 
They are both somewhat suspicious of the sincerity of their 
mistresses; and, after a few preliminary experiments, they 
set about putting the Jadies to a more severe trial, by quit- 
ting them for a time on a voyage of amorous discovery. 
The fair betrothed get wind of their intention, and in the 
meantime set out after them iu the disguise of gipsies. 
They all arrive at a village just at the time when the village 
festival of choosing the Rose Queen is about to take place. 
The gentlemen, in disguise, make love to the young can- 
didates for the queenly honours, and are taken up, at the 
instigation of Lapsus (HARLEY), the village schoolmaster, 
who is spurred on by the suggestions of Matilda and Emile. 
To augment the miseries of the amorous prisoners, they 
are permitted to gaze from their grated windows upon the 
sports of the festival, amongst which their mistresses are 
revelling in their gipsy attirc, and enjoying the misery of 
their lovers. They are finally liberated, after undergoing 
some taunts from the veiled fair ones. The Rose Queen is 
elected; the gentlemen confide in the attachment of their 
wives, and the wives are grateful for the confidence of their 


lords. There are some other characters, which are mere 


excrescences on the main story, and yet are made of much 
importance. Jerome (DowTon), and Pierre (TERRY), 
are fathers of the two girls, Pauline and Lisette. Jerome 
is a jolly goodnatured, unsuspicious father; Pierre is mo- 
rose, suspicious, and harsh. The consequence is, that the 
daughter of the first is gay, high-spirited, and Obedient; 
the other is pensive, lovesick, and runs away with a clan- 
destine lover. 
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This is but an imperfect outline of a complicated plot, 
but we cannot expect much story in a opera as mere situa- 
tions for the genius of the musician are all that can be re- 
quired. The situations in this case are numerous enough 
and not without interest. The actors did their duty with 
zeal, and with much success. BRAHAM Sang several songs 
delightfully, one called Zemptation (composed by Horn) 
received a loud encore, and the same tribute was paid to 
another original air Reason and Love, in the second Act. 
Another solo called Liberty afforded great scope for the lof- 
ty and passionate style of this great vocalist. Miss STEPHENS 
was loudly encored in a song by CaraFa called the Souve= 
wtr. There is something about this songstress which com=- 
pels us to overlook all minor imperfections, when we are 
dwelling on the sweetness, simplicity, richness and volume 
of her voice, and the grace, nature, and unaffectedness’ of 
her manner. Her appearance throughout the piece was the 
signal for universal and enthusiastic applause, which was 
due not only to the recollection of her former excellence, 
but also to her successful achievements on this evening. 
Rossint was in the house, and manifested great delight with 
the performance of BRAHAM and Miss STEPHENS. LISTON 
had no great deal to do except to utter a certain quantity of 
shallow dialogue, attempt two or three Ducts, and wear a 
splendid dress. HARLey played a sort of French Caleb 
Quotem which he made uncommonly amusing. Knicut 
sustained a rustic lover, and was sufficiently vivacious 
comical and fidgetty. DowrTon and Terry as the two 
fathers would have played better if the inferiority of their 
parts had not crippled their opportunities for display. Ma- 
dame VEsTRIS as Pauline was very spirited, but the author 
comes in for no share of praise in sketching the character, 
the whole must be given to the lady who so cleverly filled 
it up, she had a lively air, Zwo strings to your bow, which 


4 was deservedly encored, Miss ForpE was successful in 


an original air Ze Moth, and in her parts of the concerted 
pieces. The opera was,much too long it not being conclud- 
ed till pasteleven, it was notwithstanding completely suc- 
cessful. 
14.—Hypocrite—Deaf as a Post—Jbid, 
15,—Philandering—Pantomime, 
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16.—Ibid—Ibid. 

17.—Ibid—Ibid. 
19.—Kenilworth—Ibid. 
20.—Philandering—Ibid. 
21.—Hypocrite—Deaf as a Post—Ibid. 
22.—Philandering—Pantomime. 
23.—Ibid —Ibid. 

24.—Guy Mannering—Ibid. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





Dec. 23rd.—Cabinet—Forest of Bondy. 

24.—No performance. 

25.—No performance. 

26.—Jane Shore—HARLEQUIN and Poor RoBIN, or the 
House that Jack built, (1st time.) 

The theatre as at Drury-lane was crowded to excess. 
For what reason the trashy tragedy of Rowe’s was selected 
at both houses we know not. A few years since it was the 
established rule to play ‘‘ George Barnwell,” by way, we 
suppose, of a ‘‘ great moral lesson” to the apprentices of 
London. In this age of innovation this venerable custom 
has been broken down, but the principle seems not wholly 
to have been abandoned. ‘‘ Jane Shore” has supplanted 
“ Barnwell,” and the anxieties of the age are, it would ap- 
pear, now directed towards the softer sex. Seriously speak- 
ing, we consider these Christmas selections as exceedingly 
absurd. Visitants at this period of the year frequent the 
theatre less for the purpose of seeing the play than the pan- 
tomime, and at both theatres it was this evening their chief 
and almost only attraction ; for the tragedy of Rowe which 
is of very little merit, derived but trifling interest or effect 
from the performers who personated the prominent charac- 
ters. Moreover the lessons of the pulpit have unfortunately 
but too slight an influence on those who attend them, and 
we are rather fearful the moral benefits to be derived from 
these stage lectures, to the apprentices and servants of the 
metropolis, do not countervail the loss of pleasure sustained 
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by those who would be so much better pleased, and there- 
fore, perhaps, taught by a lively comedy, satirising some 
of the light vices or laughable follies of theage. We trust 
this theatrical nuisance, will be for the future reformed ; 
we can almost excuse the holiday-folks for being turbulent, 
when we reflect upon the insult offered to their under- 
standings, in the treatment they receive on these occasions. 
We may hereafter return to this subject. At present the 
pantomime is before us, and we should ill-repay the plea- 
sure it afforded us, if we did not acknowledge and make 
public its excellence. The name implies the source from 
which it istaken, and we had therefore the supreme plea- 
sure of renewing our friendship with those very old ac- 
quaintances, the ‘‘ priest all shaven and shorn,” the mai- 
den all forlorn, the cow with the crumpled horn, and the 
dog that worried the cat, that killed the rat, that eat up 
the malt, that lay inthe House that Jack built.” This of 
course gave us, as it appeared to do many others, great 
pleasure, ‘‘ for should auld acquaintance be forgot, and 
never brought to mind.” Mr. FarLey, however, who sup- 
ports (like an ATLAs) all the weight of bringing forward 
these annual pieces of fun and foolery, and who appears to 
be as learned in the mystic lore of ‘‘ hoar antiquity,” as he 
is in the mysteries of all the wonders of the tricks, changes, 
and mechanism of the pantomimic world, has let us this 
time into a secret, which will doubtless cause much erudite 
argument, and pro’s and con’s from various sage antiqua- 
rians for months to come, in that invaluable work of old 
Sytvanus URBAN, ’ycleped the Gentlemens’ Magazine. 
As the play bills on which this important piece of informa- 
tion is to be found, will doubtless be bonght up by all 
the mystogogii of the metropolis and shortly become scarce, 
we shall take the liberty of inserting it in our imperishable 
pages, for the benefit not only of posterity, but for those 
of our own day, who are infected with the building manid, 
and who, we think, ought to make Mr. Far.ey some yv 

valuable present to mark their sense of the obligation they 
are under to him, in consequence of the benefit which 
must accrue to them from it. It appears from this fragment 
in what manner Jack beearpe possessed of his house, and 
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which it never before occurred to us, to enquire. Thus then 
the mystery is elucidated by Mr, FaRLEy. 
Jack’s Wager ; 

* By virtue of one of our forest charters, if a man do 
build a dwelling upon common land, from sun-set to sun- 
rise, and enclose a piece of ground, wherein there shall be 
a tree growing, a beast feeding, afire kindled, and provision 
in the pot, such dwelling shall be freely held by the builder, 
any thing to the contrary, nevertheless, notwithstanding.” 
FOREST LAWS. 

Accordingly Jack in the opening scene, is represented 
just before night fall, as completing his dwelling, by putting 
on the chimney pot as the finishing stroke; he then claims 
his bride Rosebud from her father Gaffer Gandy, who re- 
fuses his consent, having determined on bestowing her 
hand on one Squire Sap. Jack in despair repairs to Poor 
Robin the village astrologer, who is intently observing an 
eclipse of the moon (which by the bye is most excellently 
managed) and relates his griefs. The old man cheers his 
drooping spirits, by casting his nativity and finding by his 
observations, that Jack’s stars are of the most benign in- 
fluence, and that all his wishes shall be fulfilled. The mar- 
riage of the maiden all forlorn with the Sguire is on the 
point of being completed, when Venus (one of whose doves 
had been preserved by Jack) dispatches Cupid to the as- 
sistance of the despairing lovers, by the magic of whose 
powerful wand the usual pantomimic changes are effected in 
a trice—Jack becomes Harlequin—Rosebud, Columbine— 
Gaffer, Pantaloon.—The Squire, the Lover,—and the Priest, 
the Clown. Mirth, revelry, fun, frolic and joviality are 
now the order of the day—and the scene changes to a view 
of Hyde Park and the Serpentine River on a frosty mor- 
ning in January: in which is represented with admirable 
effect, a display of patent skating. An oil cloth is spread 


upon the stage, a group comprised of various laughable, 


characters are assembled on it, and skate about with as. 
much rapidity, and precisely as though it were a sheet of 


jce. The adroit skill of o/d stagers onthe slippery surface, 


with the clumsy awkwardness and terror of novices in the. 
art, are well represented. A prodigious fat man makes his 
appearance ; when a race is called_for, he ef course tries 
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his prowess, when the ice cracking beneath the heavy weight 
assembled on it gives way with a heavy crash, and ‘‘fatty’’ is 
consigned to a watery bed. Assistance is immediately ten- 
dered, when by Harleguin’s power, a lean and shrivelled 
spirit of the deep rises from below to the great alarm of the 
beholders, and whose limbs continué to expand till his head 
touches the clouds. ‘The whole of this scene is one of the 
most laughable and best managed in the pantomime. Kew 
Gardens ona May day morning, is also a very pleasing scene, 
in which some pretty morrice dancing is introduced. The 
Barber's Shop, in which shaving by steam is hit off, 
is excellent in its way, but not so well understood in its 
details, as to make it equally effective in representation. 
Vaurhall Bridge, and the Gardens which succeeds it, are 
also charmingly painted by the Grizvr’s, and from hence 
the Clown and Pantaloon take an ‘‘ Aeronautic excursion” 
to Paris. This is a revolving scene—the balloon ascends— 
and the English landscape gradually recedes from the 
view—the gradual approach of night—the rising of the 
moon—the passing of the balloon through heavy clouds— 
and the return of day, are beautifully represented ; the sea 
covered with ships, is scen in distant perspective with the 
French coast ; a birds-eye view of Paris follows, and the 
balloon safely desccnds in the garden of the Thuillieries. 
The adjoining palace, mansions, and gardens being brilliantly 
illuminated, give the scene a most splendid and picturesque 
effect. A variety of other scenes but far too numerous to 

mention individually, deserve the highest applause, par- 
ticularly the village of Bow, Leadenhall-market, with a 
change to an illuminated civic feast in Guildhall; Burling- 
ton Arcade at night, and the village of Ganderclue by Sun- 
rise. The Temple of Iris, forined of the ‘‘ radiant panoply 

of the heavenly arch,’”’ by Grieve, is most brilliant. The 

tricks, generally speaking, are not very new, but they con- 

sist of various ingenious devices, and were with few excep- 

tions successful. The music wanted more variety, though the 

introduction of same popular airs now and then relieved its 

monotony. Young GrimMatot1, who in consequence of his fa- 

ther’s ill state of health touk the part of Clown, frisked about 

with unceasing motion, and although perhaps unequal to that 

Most inimitable of Grimaciers, yet he displayed a drollery 
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quickness, and fertility, in resources of comic humour, 
which proved him the worthy scion of such an illustrious 
stock. A theatrical writer observes, ‘‘ that his father may 
boast of having, in him bequeathed a legacy to the public 
fit for their acceptance ‘ non progeniem genitus vitiasio- 
rem.’"’(1) Exar played Harlequin, and displayed his 





(1) The following ‘‘ /ament,” supposed to be spoken by 
old Jor on the occasion of his secession from the stage this 
season, has appeared in several periodical publications. 


JOSEPH’S LAMENT. 


Adicu to Mother Goose !—adieu—adieu 
- ‘To spangles, tufted heads, and dancing limbs, 
Adieu to Pantomime—to all—that drew 
O’er Christmas’ shoulders a rich robe of whims ! 
Never shall old BoLoGna—old, alack !— 
Once he was young and diamonded all o’er, 
Take his particular Joseph on his back 
And dance the matchless fling, so loved of yore. 
Ne’er shall I build the wondrous verdant man, 
Tall, turnip-headed,—carrot-finger’d,—lean ;— 
Ne’er shall I, on the very newest plan, 
Cabbage a body ;—old Joe Frankenstein. 
Nor make a fire, nor eke compose a coach, 
Of saucepans, trumpets, cheese, and such swect fare ; 
** Sorrow hath ta’en my number :’’—TI encroach 
No more upon the chariot,—but the chair. 
Gone is the stride, four steps, across the stage ! 
Gone is the light vault o’er a turnpike gate! 
Sloth puts my legs into this tiresome cage, 
And stops me for a toll,—I find, too late! 
How Wake would quiver his mad bow about 
His rosin’d tight ropes—when I flapp’d a dance : 
How would [ twitch the Pantaloon’s good gout 
And help his fall—and all his fears enhance! 
How children shrick’d to see me eat !—How I 
Stole the broad laugh from aged sober folk ! 
Bovs pick’d their plumbs out of my Christmas pie, 
And people took my vices for a joke. 
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usual ability in dancing, jumping, whirling, and every va- 
riety of rapid movement. BAkNEs was the Pantaloon 
and Mrs. VeDY, Columbine. The pantomime was most suc 
cessful. 

27.—Clari—Irish Tutor—Ibid. 

29.—King John—Pantomime. 

30.—Cabinet—Ibid. 

31.—Man of the World—lIbid. 

Jan. 1.—Julius Ceesar—Ibid. 

There is no tragedy of SHAKSPEARE’S, which exceeds this 
in spirit-stirring sentiments, and well sustained interest ; 
there is throughout an excitement of the noblest passions, 
an historical fidelity of times and of characters, which did 
honour to ancient Rome, when ancient Rome did honour 
to human nature ; and there is withal a stronger individu- 
ality of prominent characters than in any play of any lan- 
guage that we know of. Caesar, Antony, Brutus, and 
Cassius, present shades and differences of character as 
striking and palpable as the contrast of colours in a highly- 
finished painting. Casar seeks only “ to get the start of 
the majestic world,” reckless of the means and of the con- 
sequences. .4ntony, the best portrait ever drawn of an 
accomplished hypocrite, watches only “the tide in the af- 
fairs of man,” by which he may float into power on the sur- 





Be wise,—(that’s foolish) —troublesome ! be rich— 

And oh, J. S. to every fancy stoop! 
Carry a ponderous pocket at thy breech, 

And roll thine eyes, as thou wouldst roll a hoop. 
Hand Columbine about with nimble hand, 

Covet thy neighbour's riches as thy own: 
Dance on the water, swim upon the land, 

Let thy legs prove themselves bone of my bone. 
Cuff Pantaloon, be sure—forget not this : 

As thou beats him, thou’rt poor, J. S. or funny ! 
And wear a deal of paint upon thy phiz, 

It doth boys good, and draws in gallery money. 
Lastly, be jolly ! be alive! be light: 

Twitch, flirt, and caper, tumble, fall, and throw ! 
Grow up right ugly in thy father’s sight ! 

And be an “ absolute JosErH,” like old Joe! 
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face of the agitated waters. Cassius again enters into the 
scheme of Rome’s liberation, from the mixed motives of 
envy of Cesar and a view of promoting his own ‘interest. 
Brutus alone, to speak in the language of an illustrious 
warrior in the cause of freedom, now amongst us, “ feels 
for his unhappy country ;”’ he acts from the honest impulses 
of a noble nature ; and whether inspiriting his associates, 
or in scenes of domestic indearment, we peroeive and ad- 
mire in him the softest qualities, happily blended with the 
loftiest and the grandest purposes. Mr. Young personated 
Brutus. The partis one for which his manly deportment 
and finely modulated voice adinirably suit him ; we could 
wish however, in some scenes, to see a more simple energy 
of manners and expression, and a less aim at dramatic effect 
substituted for that gorgeous flow of action of which Mr, 
Youne was occasionally too bountiful. Jrutus was not 
only. a Roman patriot—he was also a stoic philosopher. 
His speech over the body of Cesar was the best in the play. 
It was a piece of magnificent declamation. J/ark Antony’s 
speech on the same occasion is more artful and rhetorical, 
but less noble and natural. Mr. C. KemBLe delivered it 
very effectively : more rapid utterance, however, in some 
passages of it, would have relieved the monotony almost 
inseparable from its length. The quarrel and reconciliation 
between Brutus and Cassius were given by Messrs. Youna 
and Cooper with admirable propriety, and dne attention to 
the respective qualities of the disposition of each. 
2.—Cortez—Cent per Cent—lbid. 

3.—Lord of the Manor—Pantomime. 

The part of Zrumore in this opera, which was played by 
Mr. SINCLAIR, abounds with that description of music and 
song, which is peculiarly adapted for the display of his 
vocal powers. There is an insinuating sweetness in the 
higher notes of his falsetto, which, like the accents with 
which ‘‘ the young heart of a maiden is stolen,” steals into 
the soul and fills it with delight. There is also a very im- 
portant characteristic of good singing which he has assidu- 
ously cultivated, and which vocalists too frequently neg: 
lect : we mean a distinctness in articulating each word of 
the song, so that the sound and sense together reach the 
ear. In the “ Soldier's Gratitude,” which is a beautiful 
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song, and thechief beauty of which lies in the close relation 
between the music and the words, Mr. Sinciair blended 
them in the most harmonious association. ‘ Oh, shall I 
e’er cease to love thee ?*’ was another felicitous effort of 
his delightful art, and was in the same style of excellence. 
Miss PaTon, as dnnette, played and sang with admirable 
spirit and effect. ‘This young lady daily grows in our good 
opinion; and her execution of the songs in this opera greatly 
enhances our previous favourable impressions. 
5.—Pizas.0—Ibid. 

6.—Guy Mannering—Ibid. 

7.—Man of the World—lIbid. 

8.—John Buli—lbid. 

9.—Timour Tartar—Simpson & Co. (lst time at this 
theatre)—Ibid. 

10.—Lord of the Manor—Pantomime, 

12.—Pizarro— Ibid. 

13.—Cabinet—Ibid. 

14.—Man of the World—Ibid. 

15.—John Bull—Ibid. 

16.—Duenna—lIbid. 

Mr. Sinciair played Carlos and sang with the same 
sweetness and taste as in Orlando, but Miss PATON cer- 
tainly divided with him the claim to admiration, which the 
performances of both were calculated to create ina very high 
degree. In that trying test of musical talents ‘‘ Adieu thou 
dreary pile,” she never displayed to greater advantage 
that proud vocal superiority, those brilliant powers, and 
passionate and melodious tones, which delight and enchant 
her listeners. Mr, S. was encored in ‘* Had Ia heart for 
falsehood framed, and Love has eyes.’ Fawcett's ‘* cun- 
ning Jsaac"’ is well known for its comicallity. 

17.—Timour—Simpson and Co.—Ibid. 

19.—King John—Pantomime. 

20.—Cortez—Roland for an Oliver—Ibid. 

21.—Man of the World—Pantomime. 

22.—John Bull—Ibid. 

23.—Timour—Simpson and Co.—Ibid. 

24.—Cato—Pantomime. 
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MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 





Dec. 26th.—In conformity with general and ancient cus- 
tom, the proprietors greeted their laughter loving friends 
with a great treat by producing as excellent a Pantomime 
as we have witnessed at a minor establishment for a long 
period, under the curious title of ‘* Fox and GEEsE; or, 
Harlequin, the White King of Chess.” 

The following is the Programma. The pantomime opens 
in the regions of the evening star, where Hesperus is dis- 
covered reclining.—Night then descends attended by her 
Sprites claiming her dark sovereingty, she summonscs 
Glimmer to her presence, who informs her that he tarried 
on earth to gather the nature of a dreadful quarrel which 
had taken place between the Black and White Kings of 
Chess, the former of whom had been so much beaten, that 
to retaliate, he bad stolen the White Queen, confined her, 
and left the White King disconsolate and in despair; upon 
this, Night determines to espouse his cause, to which end, 
she seeks the protection of the famous For and his Geese, 
who being introduced to Morning, conducts him in his 
chariot to chess castle, where they arrive at Day-break ; 
Fox appears attended by his train of Geese and Gander Ca- 
valry in splendid procession, and through the cunning of 
Fox, the White King is smuggled into the Castle, where he 
discovers and attempts to liberate his wife, but the Black 
King interposing, he is nearly being foiled in his efforts, 
when Mid-Day appears and undertakes to complete what 
Morning had begun, by freeing the happy White King and 
Queen from the black monarch, by changing them to Har- 
lequin and Columbine, and his savle majesty and pawn, to 
Pantaloon and Clown, after this the usual bustle of comic 
pantomime commences. Several very admirable tricks 
were played off, among the best was the one that changed 
a watch box to a watchhouse, and the other that made 
‘* confusion more confounded" by Harlequin knocking at 
a number of [nn doors, and disturbing the inmates of the 
various rooms, and by the Clown setting fire to the place, 
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after dressing up a figure like a ghost, which causes a gene- 
ral alarm. The scenery was, if any thing, better than the 
mechanism. It consisted of a most beautiful view of Chess 
Castle by sunrise, most fancifully composed and built of 
the varions men used in the game of Chess (and in which 
was introduced a very amusing and splendid procession of 
the Black King and Queen attended by Knights, Castles, 
Bishops, Pawns with their appropriate banners, warlike 
implements &c who are ultimately joined by an extraor- 
dinary train of Gander Cavalry as a sort of Garde du Corps 
to their sable majesties). Palace of the Evening Star 
—Region of Night—Abode of Morning—Cobb'’s Cliff, at 
Margate—Brighton Chain Pier—and the abode of the 
Planets, all painted by Tomkins. The Music, by Mr. T. 
HUGHEs, was sprightly, and therefore pleasing. HAart- 
LAND, as Zlack Pawn, porter of Chess Castle, afterwards 
Clown, we have seen play with more effect at Sadler’s 
Wells—he seemed labouring under indisposition. AULD 
made a decent Haricguin, and HENDERSON an excellent 
Pantaloon—and altogether the piece gave great satisfaction 
to the whole audience. 

The pantomime was preceded by a very magnificent melo- 
drama, founded on ‘* Julius Cesar,”’ called the ** Dreatu 
of Cz#sArR ; Or, Zhe Battle of Phillippi,” in which H. Kem- 
BLE and ROWBOTHAM sustained most effectively the parts 
of Brutus and Cassius. Miss KimBe ct played Portia, but 
she must divest herself of acertain affected manner before 
we can admit her into our good graces. Zhe Field of Mars, 
in which was given a representation of the Olympic games, 
was admirably managed. 

Jan. 12.—The GAMBLERS. We cannot but speak in terms 
of reprobation at the production of this melo-drama—and 
we cannot but unfeignedly lament that an English audience 
should sit through so disgusting an exhibition—and that at 
the end of it the applause should preponderate over those 
just marks of disapprobation which we heard in some slight 
stances, and which we had hoped to have heard issue from 
all parts of the house. From the productions of this thea- 
tre, since the present proprietors have had it, we are fully 
aware of how much they can do for the amusement of the 
public, and we are truly sorry to find they can haverecourse 
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to so basé an expedient for the purpose of putting a few 
pounds into their pockets. So far as the three principal 
characters introduced in the piece are concerned with its 
representation on ‘the stage it is perfectly innoxious. One 
is gone to his final doom ; another is declared by a jury of 
his countrymen an accessary to the fatal deed; and the 
third, although not according to judicial proceedings a con- 
victed murderer, is declared to be by that honest, but awful 
tribunal, public opinion, as guilty ‘of the crime as either of 
his associates; an outcast from society, and degraded to 
the lowest point of infamy. But in all its other bearings, 
the mischief arising from this piece remains in full force. 
It tears wide the wound that has been inflicted on the 
wretched parents of the deceased criminal; it panders to 
the worst feelings of the basest of the rabble; and it fa- 
miliarises the hearts of those who see it to the cuntemplation 
of an act, the most horrible human nature can be guilty of. 
Some marks of disapprobation took place in the sc2ne in 
which the appalling act took place ; but, for the honour of 
our countrymen, we are sorry to say, the feeling of oppo- 
sition was very slight. In addition to the * identical 
horse and gig,’’ the ‘‘ identical sofa’ on which Tuur- 
TELL slept the night of the murder, and the ‘‘ identical 
table” round which the party supped, appeared on the 
stage. 

OF the material of the “‘ Gamblers,” we should say as 
has becn said of the unfortunate THURTELL’s firmness, 
that ‘‘ it.is worthy of a better cause :” for the scenery 
was highly effective ; and we should speak of it in terms of 
great praise did it represent legitimate objects for dramatic 


effect. 


COBURG, THEATRE. 


Dec. 26th.—The CauipH VATHEK, or the Career of 


Crime! This magnificent piece is founded on Mr. BEcK- | 


ForRD’S singular tale of ‘‘ Vathek"’ and dramatized by Mr. 
Miner. The short history of the plot is comprized in 
VaTHEK, Caliph of the East [STANLEY] being induced, 
by promises of great riches from the Giaour or Infidel 
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Genius [Smirn] to give himself up to commit. such crimes 
a8 the Giaour recommends, amongst which is that of mur- 
dering, as he believes, tive of his brother's children. The 
Giaour appears in the form of an Indian, and, at length, 
leads Vathek into Eblis, or the Infernal Regions of the Ma- 
hometans. But the good Genius.of Vathek constantly pre- 
sides and frustrates all the efforts of his adversary ; and at 
nearly the close of the piece, when Vathek ia fully aware of 
his crimes and the intentions of his cicerone, brings from 
ya concealment the children whom he supposes are mur- 
ered. 

The piece, although of the most improbable description, 
Contained some interest—and the last scene representing the 
splendid marine palace of the King of the Genii, in whicha 
shower of real water is introduced, had a most imposing 
effect, and imparted much satisfaction to the audience. 
The scene is a grotto or cave of chrystals, and the water, 
descending in a lucid sheet, forming as it were a complete 
transparent curtain before a splendid groupe of figures, 
formed a novel and delightful spectacle. This lasts for 
some minutes, and the changing of the light thrown on it, 
from one colour to another, considerably heightens the 
effect. On the whole it is a piece of machinery which does 
infinite credit to the ingenuity and liberality of the mana- 
ger—and from the crowded houses he has had to witness 
it, he has no doubt been reimbursed the expense attending 
its production. The whole of the scenery is very magni- 
ficent, and quite characteristic of Indian grandeur—par- 
ticularly Z'ke Cerulean abode of the Celestial GeniieeVal- 
ley of Catoul—Valley of Rocnabad—and the Halls of Eblis 
and Subterranean Fire. We must not forget to notice a 
magnificent procession of the Caliph to meet the Giaour, - 
which deserved and received great applause. STANLEY re- 
presented the monarch, with spirit—but his smiling face ill 
suits the dreadful workings with which that monarch’s 
breast is agitated when reflecting on his direful misdeeds. 
SLomAN, as Cook to the palace, had a laughable character 
which he made the most of ; and a glee between him, 
Davipce, and Mrs. YounG, was exceedingly well exe- 
cuted and encored. NICHOLSON accompanied himself on 
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the harp, as did HUGHEs on the flute, in a dad/et incidental 
to the piece with the best possible effect. 

Jan. 12.—The HERTFORDSHIRE TRAGEDY; or, 7%e 
Victims of Gaming. We are sorry to find this theatre has 
followed the bad example set by its neighbour, in ven- 
turing to produce a drama at all alluding to the late hor- 
rible event which has so agitated the whole kingdom; and 
we are still more hurt to think that this house should have 
done more, by giving detail of all the revolting circum- 
stances, with a precision truly disgraceful, for in fact, 
the plot is a complete epitome of all the facts which have 
appeared in the newspapers! Here the murder is coolly 
contemplated, and talked over on the stage; the person 
who represents WEARE, is shot before the audience; and 
the vile ruffian who is now at large, and whose infamy is 
manifest to all, is represented as the dupe of villains, in- 
stead of appearing in his true character as the promoter of 
the deed. But we have no patience to write farther on this 
disgusting affair! 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 





Dec. 26th.—The performances of this evening commen- 
ced with *‘ Zhe Quadruped’s, or the Manager's last Kick” 
and drew forth shouts of laughter. It is a piece of comic 
humour quite suited to such a theatre as the Adelphi. Al- 
most the whole business devolves upon one performer Mr. 
J. REEVES and in it he is “ himself alone”. From his com- 
ing on the stage until the close the scenes successively rose 
in continued, and well sustained comic humour. His imi- 
tation of KEAN was most entertaining and as an imitation 
was the best and most legitimate we have ever witnessed. 
The general fault of imitators of eminent actors, and one 
from which Mr. REEVE is quite exempt, is, that they either 
aim to make the original, which they copy, contemptible, 
or vainly essay to excel it; Mr. REEVE simply aspires to 
convey a correct likeness of the peculiarities of the perfor- 
mer, and at the same time accompanies it with a good- 
humoured manner and popular address that retrieve his 
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performance from the objectionable characteristics of mi- 
micry. ‘he starts, stares, and pauses of KEAN were most 
accurately given; to the most common words were im- 
parted the intensest passion, for instance “‘ the Star and 
Garter” was spoken as KEAN would utter “ Off with 
his head,’’ &c. and the other points of Kgan’s acting were 
exhibited with the same effective drollery. The several 
imitative efforts were immediately recognised, which is the 
true test of a correct imitation. The wooden steeds were 
marshalled admirably, in emulative excellence of the real 
stud at Drury; with the difference only, that the same per- 
formers discharged the double duty of bipeds and quadru- 
peds, This is an improvement on the poets piece of furni- 
ture, which was 
‘* Contrived a double debt to pay; 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 

After this the Christmas Visitors had their pantomime and 
according to the pretensions of the theatre no bad one nei- 
ther. ‘The high sounding and attractive title of ‘‘ Doctor 
Faustus AND THE BLack Demon, or Harlequin and the 
Seven Fairies of the Grotto” was given to it. The name 
alone denotes to all the learned in legendary lore the sum 
und substance of the piece itself. The love-sick and amo- 
rous Cabalist invokes the aid of the Black Demon, and con- 
sents to sign the fatal bond, in order to obtain possession 
of the beauteous dlzalla, the ‘* Princess of the Diamond 
Eyes’, and having complied with the conditions, is trans- 
ported by magical aid into the presence of his charmer, 
and carries her off from the midst of her attendants. Ha- 
ving done all these wonders, he “ shuffles off his mortal 
coil,” and the Magician, by the power of the Demon is 
metamorphosed into the ‘‘ slippery Pantaloon.” The fair 
Alzalla becomes Columbine, Ortangus “ Prince of the Ruby 
Lips” (her lover) is by the seven Fairies changed to Harle- 
quin, and Long Chow Chot slave of Faustus follows as 
Clown. The grand attraction of the piece was a panora- 
mic representation of the bombardment of Algiers and is 
really most cleverly executed. It represents the various 
Scenes which took place on that memorable spot. We 
have a grand view otf the bay, with the British fleet moving 
Proudly on; and the mind is gradually kept engaged up to 
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the critical moment when the engagement is at the hottest, 
when the towers, and brigs, and forts, and all are envelo- 
ped in smoke; and, as a grand finale, an allegorical re- 
presentation of Neptune presenting the crown of the ocean 
to Britannia with the British Lion trampling on turbans, 
chains, and fetters, and ‘‘ growling most magnanimously”’ 
as the bills describe. Kirsy made an excellent C/owz, the 
Harlequin an exceedingly poor one, but Mrs. SEARLE (late 
Miss Giroux) was one of the best Colwmbines now on the 
boards. ‘The pantomime received the undivided applause 
of the most uwproarious audience ever assembled. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

On Wednesday Dec. 31st a considerable portion of the 
public were very much disappointed, in consequence 
of the suspension of the performance at this theatre, 
which originated (according to report) through a dispute. 
between Mr, ELLisTon, the lessee, and the present Mana- 
gers, about some pecuniary matters. The other theatres 
being thronged, the public who could not obtain seats has- 
tened to every other place of amusement in great numbers, 
and, by the hour appointed for the doors to open, the front 
of this neat little theatre was rendered impassable by the 
crowds that assembled to gain admission; and, aiter wait- 


ing in great suspence for a length of time, they were in’ 


some measure relieved by the opening of the door; on 
which a rush was instantly made to get in, but their pro- 
gress was impeded by an announcement that ‘‘ there would 
be no performance that evening,” and the sad tidings” 
seemed to cast a degree of melancholy over the holyday 
folks,” who gradually dispersed, to seek amusement some- 
where else. The Theatre has since been reopened under 
the management of Mr. Vininc, but we have not had an 
opportunity of witnessing the performances. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


At this theatre was brought foward the skeleton of a pan- 
tomime on the 26th of Dec. for the amusement of the ho- 
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liday-folks of the east end of the town. We are astonished 
the proprietor did not: bestuw a little more expense upon its 
production—for the tricks, scenery, &c. were of the most 
wretched description, and calculated only to degrade the 
actors and house below the level even of a private theatre. 
The title was the GNoME KiNG; or, Harlequin of the Giant 
Mountains, and what little pleasure we did experience was 
derived from the exertions of Mr, T. Hitt, as Clown—and 
the person who played Pantaloon. The Harlequin and 
Columbine were also respectable—but their exertions were 
so much cramped from the want of the necessary auxiliary 
aids, that it was impossible to form a fair judgment of what 
they could do. We are only surprised that the former gen- 
tleman does not obtain an engagement at some other thea— 
tre, where his abilities would be rated as they deserve, and 
his efforts better supported. In the present pantomime, 
the whole business centered on himself; and it must be 
supposed to be an herculean task for one individual to 
keep an audience on the titter for near an hour and a half. 
One scene only is deserving of notice representing a Golden 
Mine—this was decently painted. A drama founded on 
‘“Rob Roy” also made its appearance, in which GoMERSAL 
sustained the outlaw very cleverly. The rest we cannot 
bestow a line upon. 





WEST LONDON THEATRE, 


Under the management of Mr. BEvERLEy appears to be 
in a thriving way. ‘‘ Zhe Prisoners of Lyons’’ have been 
conveyed from the Royalty hither, and cause considerable 
attraction. A burletta called ‘‘ Milford Castle, or the 
Honest Ferryman’’, and several other light pieces founded 
on the ‘‘ Blue Devils”, * Devil to pay”, and “‘ Jerry Sneak, 
or the Henpeck’d Husband” suitable to the performers, who 
pire but of the so so class, liave given much amusement to 

those who love to laugh. We have not room at present to 
enter more fully into their merits. 





MISS MACAULEY. 


This Lady’s recitations have become quite a fashionable 
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resort, Savile Rooms have been nightly crowded to witness 
her curious and diversified performances. It requires no | 
ordinary degree of skill for one individual to sustain the | 
interest for an entire evening. Miss MACAULFY seems | 
to have acquired the rare faculty of driving away languor, < 
and keeping her audience in uninterrupted good humour, | 
Her beautiful delineation of the pathetic dialogue between { 
Hubert and Arthur is in every respect worthy of the au- | 
thor. It is one of the most divine emanations of the im- | 
morta] SHAKSPEARB’s mind, and in proportion to its ex-_ 
cellence, requires to be happily delivered. But the great, 
attraction of the evening was the imitation of the Irish,” 
Scottish, and Yorkshire dialects. It was surprising to ob; 
Serve with what facility the fair subject of these remarks 
passed from the hard, dry, Scottish morality of A/r. San4 
dy Macgregor, to the flippant, unthinking pleasantries) 
of Mr. Felix Al’Shane. The transition was most easy and 
natural, and obtained the undivided applause of the audi 
tory. 


a 


On Tuesday se’nnight, just before the hour of commen: 
cing at the Exeter Theatre, a slight explosion of gas tool 
place, but no materiai damage was occasioned. -On ex# 
mination, it was found that.one of the ieaden conductis 
pipes, beneath the flooring of the gallery, had been eate 
through by rats; and there being no vent for the escaping, 
gas, it had accumulated so as to overcome the quantity@ 
hydrogen: a light being brought to it, an explosion Wag 
the natural consequence. The pipe bears numerous m arks, 
of the rats teeth; and as these animals have often bee g 
known to gnaw through leaden pipes in search of watey ® 
it is concluded that it was in this instance the object, oh, 
search, as a water pipe adjoined it. Mr. Brunton. hag, 
discontinued the gas, and will in future light the theateg, 
with patent ojl lamps and wax candles, vil 
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